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THE SCOPE AND VALUE OF THE LOCAL SURVEYS 
OF THE MEN AND RELIGION MOVEMENT 

BY ORRIN G. COCKS 

Secretary of the Laity League, New York Federation of Churches 

THE last campaign of the Men and Religion Movement, 
which has touched nearly seventy-five cities of the 
country, has been held in New York city. It has had 
a five-fold method of attack : the presentation to the men of the 
churches of the need of boys' work, Bible study, missions, indi- 
vidual evangelism and social service. There is a clear recogni- 
tion of the need of effort on the part of laymen. Almost no 
attempt was made in the campaign to reach men outside the 
church. This is a refreshing point of view. It implies a feeling 
of dissatisfaction, an acknowledgment of only partial success ; 
and it involves examination of the working force. This paper 
is concerned chiefly with social service. 

It has been the custom of the social-service leaders in other 
cities to request a general survey to be taken of the social and 
religious life of the cities, on which they might base their recom- 
mendations to the men of the churches. The New York social- 
service committee, of which William Jay Schieffelin was chair- 
man, decided to make the formal survey secondary and to make 
an intimate investigation of activities peculiar in many respects 
to New York. 

The committee approached the social problems of the city 
from two standpoints. First, the names of the men from two 
hundred seventy-five or three hundred churches in Manhattan 
and the Bronx were obtained. These were presumably especi- 
ally interested in social service. In order to facilitate the 
gathering of data and to develop the neighborhood feeling, the 
city was divided into twelve districts, eight of which were in 
Manhattan and four in the Bronx. Survey blanks, dealing with 
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the institutional and social life of the church, the equipment for 
work and the methods used, the character of the community, 
and the existence of such institutions as saloons, dance halls, 
motion-picture shows, pool rooms, vaudeville houses and schools 
were sent to every man. This involved for each man careful 
personal investigation of an assigned district near his church. 
In many cases for the first time, church men made a systematic 
canvass of the social life surrounding their churches. This 
study aroused much enthusiasm among men who were socially 
inclined. For each of the twelve districts there was appointed 
a chairman, who gathered the social investigators or key-men 
together weekly for conferences. 

The survey of the district below Houston street will serve as 
an illustration of the kind of facts which were gathered : 

(a) A study of the 1910 census for the district revealed the 
fact that there were 420,000 people below Houston street. 
These were separated by nationalities and time of arrival in the 
country. Total native whites of native parents were found to 
be only 1 7,01 1 . Some 315 ,000 persons were found to be living 
east of the Bowery and 105,000 west of the Bowery. In the 
district there were some 107,000 Italians. 

(b) It was found that the members of the Protestant churches 
amounted to a few more than 9000. Of the twenty-four 
churches, fourteen were doing social work. Eleven missions 
were found to be ministering to homeless men and sailors. An 
investigation of the attendance at ten selected churches on Palm 
Sunday morning and evening revealed the fact that there is a 
very limited group from which to draw for formal church ser- 
vices, and that the churches are forced to undertake neighbor- 
hood and institutional work for the overwhelming foreign pop- 
ulation. 

(c) A study was made of the work of the hospitals and dis- 
pensaries, both public and private, within the district. 

(d) The fifty acres of park space, with the activities carried 
on in each park, were listed ; also, the number and kinds of 
special activities carried on in public schools, both summer and 
winter. Some attempt was made to discover the completeness 
with which the district was served with fresh-air agencies. 
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(e) Investigation revealed the fact that there were 1379 
saloon or hotel liquor licenses below Houston street or one to 
three hundred fifty-seven inhabitants, as against one to four 
hundred forty-eight for Manhattan. Remarkable as it may 
seem, when the saloons catering to the business group are de- 
ducted, it is found that the people in the tenements are more 
abstemious than those in other parts of the city. One hundred 
and sixty pool rooms were noted, twenty-two moving-picture 
shows, forty dance halls and forty-nine theaters and vaudeville 
houses. A careful investigation was carried on of sixty-three 
lodging houses also, with a total capacity of 10,161. 

This slight summary of one interesting district will show the 
kind of facts revealed elsewhere. The completeness of the work 
varied in the twelve districts. The men representing the local 
churches were finally called together for three evenings of con- 
ference and discussion with such men as Charles Stelzle, Ray- 
mond Robins and J. L. Lansing. In these meetings, clear-cut 
and definite suggestions were made for future work by individual 
men and churches. 

The second way of approach to social problems was through 
a social-service committee. The chairman recognized the im- 
mensity of the field, the ignorance of the men of the churches, 
the newness of social service on the program of the churches 
and the importance of advice from men whose decisions would 
carry weight. He called around him fifty men who were well 
trained in some phase of social Christianity. The nucleus of the 
committee was gathered from the Laity League for Social Ser- 
vice, which for two years had been studying city problems from 
the standpoint of the men of the churches. As finally constituted, 
the committee comprised eleven of the younger and more active 
ministers, nine lawyers, two educators, ten social workers, four 
men in commercial life, two transportation specialists, two Young 
Men's Christian Association secretaries, one efficiency engineer, 
one social and religious statistician and others, all Christian men 
of large vision. 

The field for study was almost unlimited. When once a man 
recognizes that religion is a matter of the spirit and lies in the 
realm of motive, he discovers that all work is, or may become, re- 
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ligious. Instead of following the general survey outlined by 
the social-service experts of the Men and Religion Movement, 
the committee decided to devote its activities primarily to defi- 
nite studies along ten different lines. By means of a secretary 
and a corps of investigators giving their full time, in addition to 
the skilled assistance rendered by the members of the sub-com- 
mittees, the following subjects were investigated : ( i ) municipal 
agencies; (2) social agencies; (3) education; (4) industries 
and industrial welfare; (5) recreation and amusements; (6) 
housing and transportation; (7) health [including sex educa- 
tion] ; (8) immigration and the foreigner; (9) justice and pro- 
bation; (10) the police, with a statement on the social evil. 

The reports of the sub-committees were directed to the men 
of the churches and were intended primarily for their consider- 
ation and action. As each subject was dealt with, the results of 
the investigation were thrown into a statement, a series of reso- 
lutions and one or more recommendations. Although the field 
was by no means covered, these recommendations in the ten 
lines totaled about one hundred eighty. 

In every case the chairmen of the sub-committees and their 
co-workers adopted the method of complete cooperation with 
the skilled social, industrial, legal or municipal agencies that 
were covering the subjects investigated. The committee was 
unanimous in feeling that the period of independent work is 
past and that success is dependent on complete cooperation of 
all efficient agencies. This might be made clearer by saying 
that the committee consulted with fully five hundred indi- 
viduals, — city department heads, social agencies and private 
experts. 

Below will be found a short summary of the recommenda- 
tions of several of the sub-committees : 

Recreation and amusements, (i) Urge all church men to 
cooperate with the public recreation commission. (2) Estab- 
lish dancing in church houses. Encourage dancing in Young 
Men's Christian Association buildings. Regularly inspect pub- 
lic dance halls. Close up those that are disorderly or immoral. 
(3) Support the ordinance governing the motion-picture shows. 
Form a group to commend good plays and to reform or sup- 
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press theaters offending public morality. (4) Assist in reduc- 
ing to the minimum excursion boats maintaining state rooms or 
selling liquor. (5) Use church houses more generally for re- 
creation. Maintain more vacation schools in churches and 
public schools. Urge larger appropriations for this department 
from the board of education. (6) Introduce pool and billiard 
parlors in the churches. Support an ordinance closing public 
parlors at a reasonable hour and exercise the supervision of 
such games in the neighborhood of churches. (7) Urge the 
establishment of well managed and wholesome public amuse- 
ment parks. 

Industries and industrial welfare. ( i ) Develop cordial co- 
operation between the trade-union locals and the Federation of 
Labor men and the men of the churches. (2) Support a state 
bill for one day's rest in every seven. Take an advanced posi- 
tion on the physical surroundings of labor, fire hazards in lofts 
and factories, and safety appliances. (3) Become intelligent 
on the question of " home work " and the wisest method of 
meeting this situation. Let it be understood that the church 
men understand and are opposed to child labor or harmful labor 
of women. (4) Support enlightened laws upon employers' 
liability and workmen's compensation. ( 5 ) Study the preferen- 
tial shop as a sensible method of avoiding trouble between em- 
ployers and trade unions. (6) Urge the proper study of the 
pushcart situation and the possible establishment of city markets. 
(7) Propose the larger use of the state and federal employ- 
ment bureaus for removing excess labor from the cities to parts 
of the country where the need for labor is great. 

Social agencies. ( i ) Urge church men to attempt to under- 
stand local and national social conditions and to make regular 
study of progress. (2) Become volunteer social workers where 
the need is great. Encourage individual churches to relieve 
their own poor, but to do this in cooperation with other agencies 
in the districts. (3) Support a confidential exchange of infor- 
mation regarding needy people to avoid overlapping. Assist in 
furnishing facilities for tubercular cases. (4) Lay upon the city 
the burden of the care of homeless men and support the re- 
quest for a farm colony for vagrants. ( 5 ) Provide permanent 
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custodial care for the feeble-minded. This will serve to illus- 
trate the kind of work that was done. 

Much enthusiasm was engendered, which culminated in the 
campaign. Thoughtful workers, however, realize that this is 
but the beginning. The work of conservation is far more im- 
portant. This subject has had the thoughtful attention of the 
committee. They recognize that the work of obtaining perma- 
nent results will be slow. The organization to handle such 
work, however, must be of an interdenominational character 
which will command the respect and support of the laymen of 
all denominations. Since social service is involved in no way 
with doctrinal questions, there is no reason why such an inter- 
denominational group, working for social betterment and dom- 
inated by the religious motive, should not include the Catholic 
laymen and the Jews. Luckily such an agency has been in ex- 
istence in New York long enough to test itself. 

The leaders of the churches recognize that the church, as a 
church, cannot commit itself to social, philanthropic, civic, san- 
itary or penal work. The function of the church is to inspire. 
The organization formed by the combination of individuals ex- 
ists primarily to bring men into relationship with God irre- 
spective of their political, social or philosophical opinions. All 
recognize, however, that inspiration must find its expression in 
action. Every man who has learned the value of clean living, 
love of God and love of his fellows must work these out in his 
life, otherwise his religion is a travesty. His definite line of 
work, apart from his business of obtaining the necessities of life, 
will depend largely upon his interests and his ability. No two 
men can be expected to work out their religious conviction in 
the same way. 

There exist also in the Protestant churches organizations, 
leagues or brotherhoods of men which have been formed for 
social purposes. Although the church may not take action as 
a unit, these men's organizations, as well as individual men, may 
support certain convictions and assume certain positions in 
society. These brotherhoods have already discovered that it is 
essential to work upon problems external to the life of the in- 
dividual and the church if they are to preserve life. The pro- 
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posals of the five departments of the Men and Religion Move- 
ment come as a godsend to these agencies of the Protestant 
churches. 

The organizatioo of conservation will be a thoroughly demo- 
cratic one. Care will be used in its membership. The fairest- 
minded men of executive ability, who will command the respect 
of laymen throughout the city, will serve as the representatives 
of the men of the church. They will select activities requiring 
action and will bring them directly to the attention of the men 
in the local churches. They will seek the opinions and support 
of such men and will request their cooperation until results are 
obtained. 

A situation has developed in New York which requires care- 
ful attention. The city has been found to be so large that it is 
impossible to draw together the church and the social workers 
for satisfactory action for all the boroughs or even for one 
borough. Local neighborhood groups have been formed or 
are in process of formation in several parts of the city. Believ- 
ing heartily in cooperation, the conservation agency must take 
into consideration these intensely loyal groups of religious and 
social workers and must attempt a thorough fusion of workers 
for local and neighborhood betterment. There is little doubt 
that such neighborhood groups will rapidly develop into organ- 
izations with an intelligent comprehension of city-wide problems. 

The Men and Religion campaign has accomplished the im- 
possible. In one short year it has convinced the Protestant 
churches throughout the country that their mission is not only 
individual but social as well. It has welcomed into its ranks as 
thoroughly orthodox those social workers who have insisted 
upon the social application of the gospel and who have hereto- 
fore been regarded as heretical. It has convinced the men of 
the churches of their essential narrowness and has led them, 
with due humility, to link themselves with social workers. 

The progress of the conservation of the work of the New 
York Men and Religion campaign must necessarily be slow. 
The men of the churches, both lay and clerical, are ignorant. 
They have called too many things common and unclean. They 
have been dominated by individualism. No one campaign, 
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however effective it may be, can accomplish the conversion and 
the education of the mass of laymen. The important result of 
the campaign is a change in the point of view. The work of 
training will come in due time. Without doubt, individual men 
and individual laymen's groups in various parts of the city will 
take up actively and effectively throughout the coming months 
those parts of the program outlined by the social-service com- 
mittee which appeal to the more active of their members. 
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